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to pay regular taxes, and the martyrdom of St Canute was a gain to the
State as well as to the Church.

By this time the Scandinavian Churches were beginning to develop
into separate organisations independent of the State. It should be noticed
that this development did not proceed in opposition to the government;
on the contrary, it was directly favoured by the kings. As a general
rule, we have to acknowledge that the Church took charge of social tasks
that the king was as yet unable to undertake, and, while the State power
was still relatively weak, there could be no question of a general opposi-
tion between Church and State. It was St Canute himself who granted
to the Church of Denmark an independent jurisdiction in ecclesiastical
affairs, and his father, King Svein Estridson, had already begun to
agitate the question of a separate Scandinavian metropolitan. In Den-
mark, we find the whole country organised in dioceses, eight in number,
at least as early as the reign of Svein (1047-1074), and soon the other
Scandinavian countries followed its example. The commonwealth of
Iceland got its first fixed bishop's see in the year 1056, its second exactly
half-a-century later. In Norway, King Olaf the Peace-king (1067-1093)
organised four bishoprics with fixed sees; in Sweden, we find five bishoprics
firmly established before the year 1120, probably owing to the action
of King Inge Stenkilsson. The second Icelandic bishop induced the
althmg to adopt the tithe in the year 1097; it was introduced into
Norway by King Sigurd, 4the pilgrim to Jerusalem,* shortly after 1110;
and possibly at the same time King Inge established it in Sweden.

After the foundation of bishoprics and the introduction of tithes, the
Church was far better equipped than before for acquiring land and
wealth, and, from the beginning of the twelfth century, it won a steadily
stronger economic basis for its social and moral activity. At the same
time, the religious and ecclesiastical movements of Western Europe
spread vigorously into the northern countries and introduced strong
forces into their church life; pilgrims and crusaders departed for the
Holy Land, missionaries set out to work amongst the neighbouring
heathen, monasteries were founded on every side. The effect was two-
fold: the northern Churches became more intimately connected with the
whole Catholic Church of Europe, and at the same time their national
position grew stronger. The kings were still leading in the movement,
and it was the work of King Eric the Evergood to organise the whole
of Scandinavia into an independent ecclesiastical province. He went in
person to Rome to obtain the papal authorisation, and the first Scandi-
navian archbishop was consecrated at Lund in Scania in the year
1104.

But national politics as well as ecclesiastical development soon de-
manded a division of the province; the Cistercian revival made for a
more effective supervision of the actions of the clergy, and the bishops
of Norway united with the kings in asking from the Pope a national